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1884. He had gone out with the understanding and
assurance that no military force would be required.
But what if he were wrong? He had himself
changed his mind, and come to the conclusion that
British honour was concerned in the relief of the
Egyptian garrisons. That was not in the first
instance the policy of the Government, or Sir
Evelyn Baring's, or Ms own. But could he be
left to his fate? He had come forward to help
his country. Was his country not bound to save
him ? An expedition in the autumn was mooted.
When the Cabinet met to consider it, six Ministers
were for it and five, including the Premier, against
it. Sir Evelyn Baring, a prudent man, not in
April 14. the least disposed to a forward policy, held that
preparations ought to be made for advancing when
the Nile should rise. Lord Wolseley wrote to
Lord Hartington to the same effect. On the
26th of May, Berber fell into the Mahdi's hands.
Berber was on the direct route from Suakim to
Khartoum, as well as from Cairo, and its capture
was serious, for it seemed to separate Gordon, if
indeed he had not been separated already, from
the outer world. The Cabinet were at sixes and
sevens. Nor can it be denied that, though the
situation was of their own making, it was difficult
and dangerous in the highest degree. Rash as
they might have been, and were, in sending Gordon
at all, they had taken every precaution, with his
entire consent and approval, to avoid occupying or
retaining the Soudan bys force. Their agent had
thrown them over, and the military measures which
he proposed, even if successful, would involve that
very reconquest which the Cabinet had emphati-
cally disclaimed. Votes of censure might be
disregarded. There is nothing very terrible, and
nothing at all disgraceful, in loss of office as the
price of adherence to principle. But the despatch